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and the United States the longest treatment (52 and 165 pages re- 
spectively). In twenty-three closing chapters the author has given us 
his ripe observations on the workings of democracy, dealing with the 
decline of legislatures, the executive in a democracy, direct legislation, 
the money power in politics, democratic political leadership, and kindred 
topics. Everywhere he knows and faces the facts, and everywhere in 
his treatment of them he is sympathetic toward the people under dis- 
cussion. 

The discussion of our own democratic institutions is new, although 
it is perfectly possible to trace back many of the observations to The 
American commonwealth. Bryce is fully aware that many changes 
have been made in our political life in the past forty years, and by 
numerous deft touches he shows that he has not failed to note and to 
examine them. The perversions of the party system, the inefficiency and 
corruption in municipalities, the lax enforcement of criminal law, the 
fumbling incapacity of congress, and other defects are commented 
upon as fully as space will permit, and yet everywhere the author is 
sympathetic rather than caustic, and gives reasons why affairs are not 
better managed than they are. He rejoices at every sign of improve- 
ment, but withal the picture of democracy in operation is everywhere 
somber enough. 

What is then the conclusion? Has democracy failed? The author 
appears to be disappointedly hopeful, almost apologetic. Affairs are 
not as near perfection as he and other early and ardent friends of democ- 
racy had hoped they would be — but of course they expected too much. 
No, speaking generally, "the experiment has not failed, for the world 
is after all a better place than it was under other kinds of government, 
and the faith that it may be made still survives. . . . Hope, 
often disappointed but always renewed, is the anchor by which the ship 
that carries democracy and its fortunes will have to ride out this latest 
storm as it has ridden out many storms before." 

William Anderson 

Woodrow Wilson and his work. By William E. Dodd. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page and company, 1920. XIV, 369 p.) 
It is gratifying to those who admire Woodrow Wilson and a challenge 
to his critics for an historian with Mr. Dodd's reputation to assert that 
"the career of President Wilson and his services to his country and to 
mankind in general are so well denned and fairly rounded out that 
historians may not long postpone their estimate of both the man and his 
work." That this estimate is to be a very high one in the opinion of 
Mr. Dodd no one can doubt who reads his work. "Of purposes and 
ideals," he writes, "no man has ever spoken more plainly or written 
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more accurately than Woodrow Wilson what he believed and what he 
thought the country ought to adopt as its programme. ' ' Mr. Dodd may 
well be criticized for placing a label of greatness upon a man whom time 
has not yet judged historically, and he anticipates just such criticism 
and grants the privilege of correction "if the account errs." Yet he 
boldly takes his stand upon the assertion that ' ' as to the main facts there 
cannot be widely different judgments." 

Difficult as it is to write a biography of a contemporary while he yet 
lives, when judgment is too frequently swayed by personal emotion, Mr. 
Dodd has conscientiously written this defense of Wilson "while his 
bitterest opponents occupy the centre of the public stage. " It is at once 
a challenge to critics of Wilson and a fearless defiance of the methods 
by which the public was swayed through misinformation to repudiate 
the man who carried this country to a position of prestige never before 
attained. 

Mr. Dodd in setting forth the incentives which directed President 
Wilson in his policies has with clearness shown that they were the logical 
and inevitable result of his early training and his own educational 
development as expressed throughout his writings during the years in 
which he practised law, held a chair of political science, and served as 
president of Princeton and governor of New Jersey. His early life was 
spent in a solemn and serious enviroment, filled with the presence of 
the Presbyterian deity and the belief of most religiously minded 
Americans of that time that "the world was a vale of tears, a place of 
preparation in sweat and blood for that other world to which all must 
surely go." His father, a minister, "gentle and warm hearted, a be- 
liever in the value of human leadership and suggestion as well as in the 
stern will of God handed down through the ages" was his best and 
constant teacher, the leader and maker of the future president. The 
environment of this early formative period cannot be overlooked. Born 
in 1856, he received in his boyhood years the impress of the harrowing 
conditions in the south — the soldiers going to war, the burial of the 
dead, the industrial life making deadly weapons. He stood at the side 
of Robert E. Lee and felt the thrill of admiration for a great leader. 
With all the horrors of the reconstruction period deeply implanted in 
his mind and heart Woodrow Wilson went to college. At Princeton 
the atmosphere was not unlike that of his early training ; the professors 
bore the earnest character of Christian ministers; the sermons and re- 
vivals taught that to go astray must be by set purpose, not by accident. 

It was in this early period that possibly we find record of the first 
manifestations of the stamina that has so marked Wilson in his position 
of president. His refusal to debate when it fell to his lot to defend pro- 
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tective tariff as against the principle of free trade, preferring to have 
his society lose the prize and himself the highest honor of his college 
course rather than defend what he considered an immoral thing, is but 
founded in the principle that made him while president stand silent 
amidst all sorts of abuse and criticism rather than to protect himself 
by using official documents which would have vindicated him, and that 
gave him the courage to follow his convictions of what he felt was right 
regardless of consequences to himself personally. Mr. Dodd tell us that 
as early as 1879, years before the test of 1914-1920, we can find ex- 
pression of the germ of President Wilson's later political reforms in 
the United States in his advocacy of a responsible president. At that 
time he attacked the secret committee system of congress as a source 
of tlie shameless scandals and found the cause in "the absence of re- 
sponsible leadership and the failure to apply open methods in laying 
tariffs and fixing taxes." He further indicted congressional govern- 
ment and strongly advocated cabinet government. In other words, he 
believed that the president of the United States must "shape and guide 
legislation and stand or fall with the people according to the measure 
of success attained," and that "the shirking of responsibility through 
the division of authority, house, senate, and supreme court must cease. ' ' 
This was his conception of democracy as it should be and such as the 
American system was defeating. Here, then, we have Mr. Wilson's 
policy; it demands "a responsible leadership if men are to arrive at 
results and make reforms, ' ' or, to use his own words, ' ' large powers and 
unhampered discretion seem to me indispensable conditions of respon- 
bility. There is no danger in power if it be not irresponsible." He 
laments the hit and miss methods of congress, the failure of American 
presidents to outline policies and to guide legislation. From this period 
on until he became president, his many articles on government and 
politics show him a gifted critic capable of leadership in public affairs, 
and during his presidency his state papers have been considered master- 
pieces of statesmanship. 

Mr. Dodd's book not only sheds clear and forceful light on the life 
and career of Mr. Wilson but it also is a very clear discussion of 
economic and political conditions in the United States during the years 
covered. For those who are puzzled by the happenings in the political 
game Mr. Dodd will furnish ample explanation. The average voter will 
find in his pages something to think about. A very potent comment 
was made on the book by an intelligent reader who said that "it made 
clear in such a satisfactory way many points in public affairs during the 
past eight years which had been so confusingly presented by our news- 
papers and periodicals." 
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Those who are opposed to Mr. Wilson and even some who admire him 
will feel that Mr. Dodd's admiration has made it impossible for him to 
see any defects in his hero's administration ; but no one who reads the 
book can fail to realize that Mr. Dodd has gathered his facts carefully, 
that he has conscientiously tried to base his interpretation on facts and 
not on his personal opinion, and that he has presented a lucid exposi- 
tion of conditions in America. So true is this that even if Woodrow 
Wilson were omitted, the work still would be a valuable book. 

The founding of New England. By James Truslow Adams. (Boston : 
Atlantic monthly press, 1921. 482 p.) 

Here we have an excellent example of historical writing by a master 
of the English language. In a sense it is not a monograph based on 
wide original research. Instead Mr. Adams — he is not a member of 
the famous family and is not even a New Englander — has mastered 
the available and well-known material and has placed upon it a new 
interpretation. 

The book is the product of the new imperialistic school of American 
historians. In the eyes of the author, New England formed part of an 
empire and was not merely a group of colonies held in bondage but 
potentially independent, a point of view from which so many American 
historians have written of our early history. This change of emphasis 
limits the research to contemporary events and compels the presentation 
of an interpretation of the happenings within their own environment, 
instead of being illuminated by the effulgence of a future millenium. 

Mr. Adam's attitude toward the Puritan social, political, and religious 
leadership reminds one very forcibly of that of Brooks Adams in his 
Emancipation of Massachusetts, but the later historian is less im- 
passioned, more objective, and for that very reason he carries greater 
conviction to the mind of his readers. He is constantly preparing them 
for his judgments of events by laying before them the principles that 
have governed him in writing. Such paragraphs as the following (page 
73) are common: 

"Hence the Puritans were but a small majority, both of the clergy 
and of the laity. The instinct of fair play, which leads a man to side 
with the under-dog, without stopping to consider whether the upper- 
dog may be not only upper, but justified, induces us to lay great stress 
on the rights of the minorities, on the theory that a majority can take 
care of itself. Minorities, however, are usually vocal, organized, and 
zealous, while the majority is dumb, unwieldy, and but little inclined 
constantly to resist the attacks of all the various minorities in the field. 
If there is reason to condemn the Church of England for requiring the 
Puritan minority to conform, then the Puritans themselves must be con- 



